











Tue great poet of the painters has given the subject 
of the design which heads this paper : 
“Then came the Autumn all in yellow clad, 
As though he joyed in his pleuteous store, 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banish’d hunger, which to-fore 
Had by the belly oft him pinched sore : 
Upon his head a wreath, that was enroll'd 
ith ears of corn of every sort, he bore ; 
And in bis hand a sickle he did hold, 
To reap the ripened fruits the which the earth had _ 
P. NSER 


One who had a rare talent for imitation, has caught the 
quaint phraseology of the elder poets, with something 
like accuracy ;—but the modern antique is palpable: 


«“ When Autumn, bleak, and sun-burnt do appear, 
With his gold hand gilting the falling leaf, 
Bringing up Winter to fulfil the year, 
Bearing upon his back the riped sheaf ; 
When all the hills with w } seed is white, 
When levying fires, and lemes, do meet from far the sight : 
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When the fair apple, radde as even sky, 
Do bend the frée unto the fructile ground, 
When juicy pears, and berries of black dye, 
Do dance in air and call the eyne around ; 
Then, be tlie even foul, or even fair, 
Methinks my hearte’s joy is stained with some care.” 
CuaTrerton, 


Rich and golden as the fruits of Autumn are the fol- 
lowing stanzas of one of the true poets of times not 
long past: 


“ Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run ; 
To bend.with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd, aud plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For summer has o’er-brimm'd their clammy cells, 


Vor. XIV.—3 B 








Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary-floor, 
Thy hair soft lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers ; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, _ 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music, too, 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 

Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Heidge-criclets sing; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies.” 
KEATS, 


After this beautiful imagery, the blank verse of 
another poet of the same period sounds somewhat 
prosaic ;— but it has its charms: 


“ Nay, William, nay, not so! the changeful year 
In all its due successions to my sight 
Presents but varied beauties, transient all, 
All in their season good. These fading leaves, 
That with their rich variety of hues 
Make yonder forest in the slanting sun 
So beautiful, in you awake the thought 
Of winter,—cold, drear winter, when these trees 
Each like a fleshless skeleton shall stretch 
Its bare brown boughs; when not a flower shall spread 
Its colours to the day, and not a bird 
Carol its joyaunce,—but all nature wear 
One sullen aspect, bleak and desolate, 
To eye, ear, feeling, comfortless alike. 
To me their many-coloured beauties speak 
Of times of merriment and festival, 
The year’s best holiday: I call to mind 
The school-boy days, when in the falling leaves 
I saw with eager hope the pleasant sign 
Of coming Christmas ; when at morn I took 
My wooden kalendar, and counting up 
Once more its often-tuld account, smooth'd off 
Each day with more delight the daily notch. 
To you the beauties of the autumnal year 
Make mournful emblems, and you think of man 
Doom’d to the grave’s long winter, spirit-broken, 
Bending beneath the burthen of his years, 
Sense-dull'd and fretful, ‘full of aches and pains,’ 
Vet clinging still to life. To me they show 
The calm decay of nature, when the mind 
Retains its strength, and in the languid eye 
Religion’s holy hope kindles a joy 
That makes old age look lovely. All to you 
Is dark and cheerless; you in this fair world 
See some destroying principle abroad, 
Air, earth, and water, full of living things, 
Each on the other preying; and the ways 
Of man, a strange perplexing labyrinth, 
Where crimes and miseries, each producing each, 
Render life loathsome, and destroy the hope 
That should in death bring comfort. Oh, my friend, 
That thy faith were as mine! that thou couldst see 
Death still producing life, and evil still 
Working its own destruction ; couldst behold 
The strifes and troubles of this troubled world 
With the strong eye that sees the promised day 
Dawn through this night of tempest! All things then 
Would minister to joy ; then should thine heart 
Be heal'd and harmonized, and thou wouldst feel 


God always, everywhere, and all in all.” 
Souruer, 
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Shelley, the great master of harmony, has one of his 


finest lyrics for Autumn : 


« The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 
The bare bonghs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying, 
And the year 
On the earth ber death-bed, in a shroud of leaves dead, 
Is lying. 
Come, mouths, come away, 
From November to May, 
In your saddest array ; 
Follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year, 
And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 


The chill rain is falling, the nigh: worm is crawling, 
The rivers are swelling, the thunder is knelling 
For the year ; 
The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each gone 
To his dwelling ; 
Come, months, come away; 
Put on white, black, and grey, 
Let your light sisters play— 
Ye, follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year, 
And make her grave green with tear on tear.” 
SHE2LEY. 


Who has not felt that Autumn is a mournful type of 


human life? Who ever expressed the feeling more 
tenderly than Shakspere ? 


*€ That time of year thou mayest in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the culd, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consum'd with that which it was nourish'd by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that weil which thou must leave ere long.” 
SuaksPERE. 


The Ayrshire ploughman paints the season with his 


own transparent colours : 


“ *Twas when the stacks get on their winter hap, 
And thack and rape secure the toil-won cap ; 
Potatoe bings are snugged up frae skaith 
O”’ coming winter's biting, frosty breath ; 
The bees, rejoicing o’er their summer toils, 
Unnumber'd buds an’ flow’rs’ delicious spoils, 
Seal'd up with frugal care in massive waxen piles, 
Are doom’d by man, that tyrant o’er the call, 
The death o’ devils, smoor’d wi’ brimstone reek : 
The thund’ring guns are heard on ev'ry side, 
The wounded coveys, reeling, scatter wide; 
The feather’d field-mates, bound by uature’s tie 
Sires, mothers, children, in ove carnage lie : : 
(What warm, poetic heart, but inly bleeds, 
And execrates man’s savage, ruthless deeds ') 
Nae mair the flow’r in field or meadow springs; 
Nae mair the grove with airy concert rings, 
Except perhaps the robin’s whistling glee, 
Proud o’ the height o’ some bit half-lang tree : 
The hoary morns precede the sunny days, 
Mild, calm, serene, wide spreads the noontide blaze, 
While thick the gossamour waves wanton in the rays.” 

Burns. 


Coleridge looks upon the fields with the unerring eye 


of the poet-naturalist : 


“ The tedded hay, the first fruits of the soil, 
The tedded hay and corn-sheaves in one field, 
Show summer gone, ere come. The fox-glove tall 
Sheds its loose purple bells, or in the gust, 
Or when it bends ath the up-springing lark, 


Or mountain-finch alighting. And the rose 
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(In vain the darling of successful love) 

Stands like some boasted beauty of past years, 

The thorns remaining, and the flowers all gone. 

Nor can I find, amid my lonely walk 

By rivulet, or spring, or wet road-side, 

That blue and bright-eyed floweret of the brook, 

Hope's gentle gem, the sweet Forget-me-not !” 
CoLertncE. 


One of our own day not less poetically and truly 
describes the Autumn flower-garden : 


“ A spirit haunts the year’s last hours 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers : 
To himself he talks ; 
For at eventide, listening earnestly, 
At his work you may hear’him sob and sigh 
In the walks; 
Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers, 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 


The air is damp, and hush’d, and close, 
As a sick man’s room when he taketh repose 
An hour before death ; 
My very heart faints and my whole soul grieves 
At the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves, - 
And the breath 
Of the fading edges of box beneath, 
And the year’s last rose. 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tizer-lily.” 
TENNYSON. 





Feigned Diseases.—There are few subjects attended with 
more difficulty than the detection of feigned diseases, especially 
when they are the result of a system which permits of a constant 
refinement of the deceit by practice. This has been especially 
the case in France, where the object has been to escape the con- 
scription, Foderé has observed, “ that it was brought to such a 
perfection as.to render it as difficult to detect a feigned disease as 
to cure a real one.” The motives which usually lead to this 
ptactice’ate—1, a release from obligation. This is frequently 
the case in the army and navy, where the men will pretend to 
be ill to escape duty or to gain their discharge. In this form it 
has got the name of Malingering. Beggars, too, often feign ill- 
ness when they are offered work, preferring the easy task of soli- 
citing charity to the labour of an occupation. 2, the hope of 
gain. This motive comes into operation where the object is to 
obtain relief from the parish, to impose upon the benevolence of 
private. persous, to ure the allowances of benefit-societies, 
clubs, &c., to get.admitted into an hospital, or to obtain com- 
pensation for some pretended injury. 3, to procure release from 
confinement or an exemption from punishment. This motive is 
a source of deceit with boys and girls at school, persons com- 
mitted to prison, &c. To these may be added the love of excit- 
ing the sympathy or gaining tae attention of others, where no 
hope or need of gain exists. This motive acts in all classes of 
society, and leads individuals of otherwise the highest moral 
character to imitate all forms of disease. It is observed most 
frequently in youpg and unmarried females, and is frequeutly 
carried to the extent of feigning diseases for which capital ope- 
rations are required ; and instances are not wanting where sur- 
geons (not much, however, to their credit) have removed legs, 
breasts,and arms at the solicitation of such patients. There is 
no watural limit to diseases which may be feigned; but some 
being much more easily imitated than others, and less easily de- 
tected, are most frequently assumed. Feigned diseases may be 
divided into, 1, those'which’ are‘ obvious to the senses ; 2, those 
depending upon the description of the impostor; and, 3, those of 
a complicated nature, presenting. symptoms of both kinds, 
Amongst diseases obvious to the senses are an increased or dimi- 
nished size of parts, wounds, malformations, ulcers, discharges, 
spasmodic and paralytic affections. A favourite mode of in- 
creasing the size of and producing tumors, is by injecting 
air beneath the cellular membrane. Swellings also cf the joints, 
so as to resemble white swellings, are produced by the applica- 





tion of various acrid nee as the ranunculus acris and scele- 
ratus to the part. Polypi, bydatids, malignant tumors, and 
beemorrhoids, are imitated by affixing in some manner the intes- 
tines and other viscera of animals to the parts of the body in 
which these diseases occur. Cancer has been imitated by a cow's 
spleen, and by a sponge moistened with milk fixed under the arm- 
pit. ‘Phe'various malformations of the body are feigned by ob- 
stinate and long-continued flexion of the part, aided by inaction 
and the use of tight bandages. Sometimes these contractions are 
accompanied by a wound, in order to prove that they have been 
effected by a burn. Wounds and sores are produced in a variety 
of ways. Wounds, when self-inflicted, will always be in positions 
where persons can get at the spot where they exist, with their 
own hands. Accomplices are, however, sometimes engaged even 
in this. Uleérs are among the most common of feigned diseases. 
They are produced by red-hot iron, by caustics, as corrosive 
acids and alkalis, and the juices of various plants, as of the ra- 
nunculus acris and sceleratus, the sponge-laurel, the euphorbium, 
arum maculatum, and juniper. Where persons are suspected 
of keeping up ulcers in their legs by irritants, the placing their 
legs in a box and locking them up will allow the ulcers to 
heal. The various forms of cutaneous disease are produced by 
the application of irritants to the skin, as pounded garlic, 
euphorbium, cantharides, gunpowder, nitric acid, bay salt, &c. 
The discoloration of jaundice is imitated by various dyes, as 
well.as the appearance of bruises. Ophthalmia is a disease 
often feigned, and is commonly produced by the application of 
irritants, as snuff, pepper, tobacco, blue vitriol, salt, alum, &c. 
The progress of the inflammation in these cases is usually more 
rapid than in the idiopathic form. It is mostly also confined to 
oue eye, for obvious reasons; and when occurring in the army it 
may be suspected, if epidemic, when it only comes on in privates 
and non-commissioned officers, Diseased. discharges are often 
simulated. Vomiting is, effected by pressing on the pit of the 
stomach, by swallowing air, by strong and sudden action of the 
abdominal muscles, by tickling the fauces,, and the use of 
emetics. Diarrhea and dysentery, are produced by taking 
drastic purgatives, . Spitting of blood, is a favourite assumed dis- 
ease. It is simulated by placing a sponge in the mouth filled 
with bullock’s blood, by cutting the mouth and. gums, and by 
sucking blood from other parts. of the .hody. A, vomiting of 
urine and feeces has taken place, by the stealthy introduction of 
the contents of the bladder and rectum into. the stomach.—The 
spasmodic diseases to which the. system is subject .have been 
imitated with great success, and none more so than epilepsy. It 
has for its peculiar recommendation, that the person who is sub- 
ject to it may be well at intervals and assume the attacks when 
it best suits him. The best criterion of imposition is the want of 
the total insensibility which characterises the true fits. In the 
feigned disease the application of stimulants will seldom fail to 
elicit indications of sensibility. Hartshorn or burning sulphur 
may be introduced under the nose; alcohol and turpentine may 
be dropped into the eye, and mustard or common salt placed 
in the mouth, Pricking the skin with sharp-pointed instruments 
has also been recommended. This however is frequently resisted. 
Dr. Guy recommends “‘flecking” the feet with a wet towel. He 
says he has by this means aroused. a patient from a.mesmeric 
slumber when all other mechanical stimulants and cold affusions 
had failed. Convulsions are often imitated ; but where they are 
fictitious they cannot be sustained for any length of time with- 
out great exhaustion. Chorea isalso often imitated. Electricity 
and cold affusions are the best retaedies for this disease, and are 
likely to be effectual in the case of impostures. Hysteria, 
catalepsy, tetanus, hydrophobia, some forms of tonic spasm, 
stammering, strabismus, and difficulty of swallowing, are other 
diseases of the nervous system which are often imitated. Paralytic 
affections are also frequently simulated. The treatment resorted 
to for the cure of these diseases, when natural, would be found a 
trying ordeal for most impostures. Cases however are related in 
which impostors have resisted the most active treatment ; and a 
case of simulated lethargy is on record, in which an individual 
resisted with only a single groau the operation of trephining.— 
Deafvess is often assumed, but it may be detected by unex- 
pectedly or sharply calling out the name of the individual, by 
calling him by name when — or letting a piece of mone 
fall close to him. Dumbness has been successfully feigned, 
and cases are recorded which resisted every attempt at discovery. 
It may be frequently detected by giving the person a sudden 
and unexpected knock, or a prick with a pin.—Abridged from 
Penny Cyclopedia, 
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DORCHESTER CHURCH. 


Wnrew men travelled by coaches in England, such of 
them as passed between Oxford and London by the 
Henley road, would most likely stay to change horses 
at a little plain town about nine miles from the learned 
city. Toen it was a place of small note, and the busi- 
ness transacted in it depended a good deal upon its 
situation in a main line of traffic. That source of profit 
is lest now, and the little town is quieter than ever ; 
its shops duller, its inhabitants idler, The inns 
that looked so flourishing once are now decayed or 
decaying. Its occupation is gone. A_ stray rambler 
would stroll listless y through it, with the kind of 
regret that is always excited by looking on an evil that 
cannot. be remedied. If, however, when he reached 
the bridge at the end of the street he turned aside to 
Jook at the church, he would feel that in the story of 
the town, insignificant as it had appeared to him, there 
must be something interesting. Beautiful as the 
village churches in the western counties often are, this 
one is so striking from its size and general appearance, 
being. so disproportioned to the place to which it 
belongs, that however apathetic our rambler might 
be he could scarcely fail to enquire about it. 
Dorchester was a place of importance in the earliest 
periods of English history. By the Britons it was 
called Cair Dauri: that is, according to Leland, the 
City_on the Water ; its site being near the junction of 
the Thame with the Isis. It was a station of some 
consequence with the Romans, who called it Durociua. 
Many Roman remains and some British have been 
found here; besides coins, there was a Roman altar of 
stone dug up a few years back. A circular field at 
a short distance on the south of the town is thought to 
have been a Roman amphitheatre ; and there is a mili- 
tary earthwork, supposed to have been formed by the 
same people in order to command the of the 
Thame and Isis. It cOnsists of mounds, and a fosse 
which is now dry, except in winter or after prolonged 
wet weather, But it is with the Saxons that its interest 
commences... In their times the now unimportant 
wwn of Dorchester was the seat of the largest bishopric 
in England. We must tell the story of its foundation. 
Im, the monastery, of St. Andrew at Rome, was a 
monk of the order of St. eer Sate Ses nes 
It 


he professed...Some thirty or more years before St. 
Augustine bad gone from the holy city into Britain to 





endeavour to effect the conversion of its inhabitants, 
and great had been the success of his labours. Moved 
by the reports thereof, and by the number of places 
said to be still unvisited by those who had followed 
that great man, Birinus resolved to devote himself to 
the office of a missionary, and begged the assent of the 
Pope to his enterprise ; offering to go to the inmost 
parts, where none had hitherto penetrated, on this 
errand of mercy. Honorius I., then pontiff, encouraged 
him in his purpose, and he at once set out—hot with- 
out a miracle, say his biographers. For, finding, after 
he had embarked, that he had left one of his sacred im- 
plements behind, and knowing that it would be useless 
as the wind was fair to ask the seamen to put back; he 
boldly stepped forth from the vessel and hastened 
safely along the sea, which bore him as though it had 
been solid ground ; and having recovered his pallia, he 
returned and overtook the ship, te the great edification 
of the sailors, After this it was not likely he would be 
drowned ; and it is hardly necessary to add that he 
landed in safety (a.v. 634) in the kingdom of the West 
Saxons. His purpose was to pass beyond their terri- 
tory; but finding how entirely ignorant they were he 
spent a year in traversing the province. ‘When he 
came to Dorchester, he found there Cynegil, the king, 
whom, after instructing, he baptized ; Oswald, King of 
the Northumbrians, then also at Dorchester, acting the 
part of godfather tu Cynegil, whose daughter he after- 
wards married. Upon Birinus the king conferred the 
city of Dorchester as his see; it being the first bishop- 
ric, as Birinus was the first bishop created in these 
parts. The king’s appointment was duly ratified by 
the pontiff, and Birinus erected an episcopal church, 
probably of wood. Here he resided for fourteen &, 
actively engaged, not alone in settling and ruli 4 
diocese, but also in converting and baptizing the hea- 
then in the surrounding pats gaining for himself the 
reputation of a saint and the title of af apostle. “He 
died in 650, and was buried in his own church; ‘but tb 
677 Hidda, one of his successors, removed his body to 
the new church of Winchester ; ba according’ to 
Robert of Gloucester, “ the canons of Dorchester say 
Nay, and say that it was another body than St. Birinus 
that was so translated.” Be that as it may, Birinus 
was canonized, aad was held in such reputation that 
the people raised a shrine to him, made their addresses 
to it for the rvation and cute of their cattle froth 
disease, and many miracles were effected’ beforé ‘it. 
Nor was his fame’ entirely local. “Tn the “Sarum 
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Processionale,’ in the litany appointed to be sung on 
the sixth Feria (Friday) in the second week in Lent, 
in the bede roll of the saints he is ordered to be. in- 
voked: ‘Sancte Birine, ora pro nobis.’” (Skelton.) 

Dorchester declined with the Saxon dynasty. It 
appears to have suffered from the ravages of the 
Danes, who several times overran and plundered these 
parts. In 662 Winchester was separated from the 
diocese, and formed into a distinct bishopric; after- 
wards the sees of Salisbury, Exeter, Bath and Wells, 
Lichfield, Worcester, and Hereford were taken from 
it, yet it is even then said to have been the. largest in 
the kingdom ; while the town maintained a distin- 
guished rank among the cities of England, Henry of 
Huntingdon placing it the fourteenth in his list of twen- 
ty-eight British cities. Dorchester received the first 
bishop appointed by William the Conqueror, Remigius, 
a Norman. At this time the town ap to have 
been decaying ; and in the next reign (1092) the see 
was removed to Lincoln. He of Huntingdon 
informs us that the town was at this period ill-peopled 
and small, but the majesty of the churches great. 
Camden says there were once three parish churches ip 
Dorchester, and Leland has informed us of their 
positions. “There was a parish church a little b 
south from the abbey church, and another paris 
church more south above it. Then there was the 
third parish church by south-west.” The town was 
originally walled; and according to Camden, a castle 
once stood on the south side of the church, but there 
_ were ‘‘not the least traces” of it in his time. In 1140, 
Alexander, the third bishop of Lincoln, founded a 
priory of black canons here ; twelve churches in this 
county being appropriated to its support. Its situation 
was almost contiguous to the present church, and some 

ortions of its walls yet remain; a part of them may 
be seen in the grammar-school near the church; and a 
larger portion somewhat northward of it forms a large 
quadrangle; these walls are very massive, and serve as 
the foundation for an extensive range of wooden barns 
which enclose a farm yard apparently of the same size 
as was the original quadrangle. 

The church was a part of the ancient priory. The 
date of its erection cannot be precisely fixed; part of 
it is Norman, the chief portion of it probably belongs 
to the latter part of the twelfth century, and it was 
most likely raised on the site of the original church of 
Birinus. It is of large size and lofty, but of unusual 
length in proportion to its breadth. Its dimensions 
are :—interior length, one hundred and eighty-six feet 
(exclusive of the tower) ; width, sixty-nine feet ; height, 
forty feet. It consists of a nave and chancel with 
north and south aisles. Externally, its appearance is 
striking and picturesque ; but it is more picturesque 
in parts than asa whole. The south-west angle, with 
its ornamerted buttress, the porch and crogs, with the 
yew by which it stands; and the south-east angle, with 
the noble chancel windows, for example, afford very 
beautiful and pleasing combinations. The interior is 
far more interesting than the exterior. Only a part of 
it is now employed for divine service, the rest, parted 
off by the filling \ of the large arches, being used as 
lumber-rooms. The chancel is of unusually large pro- 
portions, and by far the most imposing portion of the 
edifice; its lofty and handsome pillars and arches, 
its curious but magnificent windows imparting to it an 
air of uncommon grandeur. Three of these windows 
deserve particular notice—the great east window ; that 
on the south ; and the north, or Jesse window, so called 
from the stone frame-work of it being a genealogical tree 
springing from the loins of Jesse, and the whole repre- 
senting the genealogy of the Saviour. “The east win- 
dow is a remarkably fine specimen of late decorated, and 
is singular in its desiga. It is not, as is usual, divided by 
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mullions into lights as far as the springing of the arch, 
but is filled with tracery almost its whole length, that 
in the head being intersecting, and that below flowing, 
alternately with the upright mullion. It hag up its 
centre on the exterior a buttress, and in the interior 
a solid piece of masonry, which gives it in its present 
state the appearance of being two separate windows ; 
but originally these were united by a large circle in the 
head, no doubt filled with tracery, and forming toge- 
ther one magnificent window. A great part of this 
window is filled with statmed glass, which has evi- 
dently been brought from some other window, most 
probably from the one which was removed when this 
part was added.” (Addington, Hist. of Dorchester 
Church.) 

The window on the south is somewhat, similar in 
appcarance, but has more the character of the perpen- 
dicular style. It is divided by a transom, on which, at 
the junction of the mullions, are small sculptured 
figures representing a procession, with a bishop, &c. 
Beneath the window are four carved and decorated 
sedilia, under the canopies of which are small openings 
containing stained glass of a very ancient date, having 
probably belonged to the original Norman east win- 
dow. The figures on this glass, as well as those 
sculptured on the frame-work of the window above, 
are supposed to have reference to the history of 
Birinus. ‘ Opposite to this, on the north side, is the 
celebrated Jesse window. It is a window of four lights 
with intersecting tracery in the head. The centre 
mullien represents the trunk of a tree, its branches 
crossing over the intermediate mullions as far as the 
jambs. In the centre, at the base of the window, is 
sculptured the recumbent figure of Jesse, and from 
his body rises the tree. The branches are ornamented 
with foliage their whole length, and with a figure 
sculptured at each intersection of a mullion ; that of 
David occupying the lower angle on the east side. 
Some of them are male, some female, several are 
crowned, and some have wings, and all seem original! 
to have had their names painted on the labels, whic 
they in general hold in their hands. On the upper 

art of the centre mullion, representing the tree, has 

en apparently a figure of the Saviour, and at the 
base of it appears to have been a figure of the Virgin, 
crowned ; but both these have been wilfully mutilated, 
The tree terminates in a large finial formed of leaves. 
The label is ornamented with foliage, and the head of 
this, as well as of the other two windows, has two rows 
of ball-flowers.” (Addington.) This Jesse window has 
been often engraved; a very good coloured representa- 
tion of it is given as a frontispiece to the ‘ Sunday 
Book.’ Having within the last few days carefully 
examined the church, we fully agree with its historian, 
that, “if restored to its original design, there are few 
buildings which could excel this chancel.” 

The rest of the church we must hurry over. The 
nave and aisles are fine and inter oating. The aisles 
are of different periods, but both beautiful; the south 
aisle is the most recent and the finest, it is separated 
from the chancel by a rather handsome wooden screen. 
At the east end of this aisle is a large altar platform 
still perfect ; on the wall above it are some remains of 
a painting, the head of the Virgin, or a female saint, very 
fairly executed, being quite distinct. Throughout the 
church, on the walls, the carvings of the sedilia, the 
monuments, &c., traces of painting are discernible. 
The north aisle contains a portion of the original tim- 
ber roof, which is elsewhere removed or covered by a 
plastered ceiling. ; ; 

In the interior are many interesting monuments ; 
very few of them, however, are in anything like a per- 
fect state. [n the chancel are two recumbent statues ; 
one of a cross-legged knight, supposed to be one 
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Holcum. It is carved in alabaster, and clothed in ring- 
mail, The other, in freestone, is the effigy of John de 
Stonore, a judge of considerable repute during the 
reigns of the Second and Third Edwards. There are 
also in various parts of the church slabs on which have 
been brasses of bishops and others, but the brasses 
have nearly all been removed ; one remains perfect, 
that of Abbot Bewforeste in his robes, and with his 
insignia; on the end of the adjoining stall-desk his 
name and crozier are also carved. In the south aisle 
is placed the statue of a bishop, which was dug up a 
few years since from under the floor. There are also 
two stone coffins, one of which was found before Cam- 
den’s time, the other much more recently. 

There is also preserved here an ancient Saxon or 
Norman font, considered by Gough and Stukeley to be 
the oldest in England; but that may fairly be ques- 
tioned. The bow! of it is of cast lead, and of large 
size, its internal diameter being one foot ten and a half 
inches ; outside, two feet two inches ; depth inside, one 
foot. It was intended for baptizing the child by im- 
mersion, as is still done in it at the pleasure of the 
parents. Around the outside of it are eleven figures 
seated under semicircular arches, and each holding a 
book. By some they are supposed to represent the 
apostles (Judas being omitted) ; by others, to relate to 
the adventures of St. Birinus. The pedestal is of stone, 
and much more modern, though probably it is as old 
as the fifteenth century. 

The church, as we have said, belonged to the priory. 
On the dissolution of the religious establishments, Ric 
ard Beauforest, whom Leland calls “a great rich man 
dwelling in the town of Dorchester,” purchased it for 
the sum of 1402. At his death he bequeathed it, with all 
belonging to it that he had bought, to the parish, and 
also 20s. for the reparation of it. During the civil war 
it greatly suffered, and much damage was done to the 
sculpture about it by the Commonwealth soldiers. Far 
greater, however, hes been the injury it has since 
undergone, Windows have been stopped up; arches 
filled with plaster ; carving shewn down to make way 
for wooden wainscotting; roofs covered up or re- 
moved ; and the whole inside daubed over times innu- 
merable with coarse coats of whitewash—to say no- 
thing of the infliction of tall pews, and sundry coats of 
paint on the wooden carved work. A better feeling is 
abroad now, and an effort is being made thoroughly to 
repair and restore this noble old pile. The Oxford 
Architectural Society has zealously set about the un- 
taking. They have had the church carefully surveyed, 
and estimate that the whole may be accomplished for 
four thousand pounds—a sum that, we must confess, 
appears scarcely adequate for such a restoration as 
they contemplate. Meanwhile, they have raised funds 
sufficient to execute the chancel, which will be com- 
mnenced immediately on the termination of the Oxford 
long vacation; and they earnestly appeal to all inter- 
ested in the preservation of our ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture to aid them in completing their task. 





ROMAN AND NEAPOLITAN HORSES. 


Tue horses of the Campagna are sent into Rome in 
their wild state, like the Highland and Welch ponies 
that are driven to our fairs and markets. A French 
writer says there are coachmen in Rome well skilled 
in breaking in these wild horses. We confess, for our 
own part, we could never see any great skill in their 
rough training. Before putting the bit into the po- 
ledro’s mouth, they fasten on him a heavy cumbersome 
head-stall, with a semicircular piece of iron which 
passes over his face a little above the nostrils. This 
clumsy piece of iron has jagged teeth which bite into 


the flesh. A rope, strong enough to lift an anchor, or 
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a long thick thong made of buffalo’s hide, plaited, is 
attached, sometimes to the back of the head-stall, just 
under the colt’s jaw, and by tugging or jerking at it, 
the poor creature is yoo | punished. At other times, 
as when the colt has to make his gyrations, the rope is 
attached toa ring in front of the head-stall, this ring 
being often fastened to the jagged piece of iron. 
These Roman breakers—and their brethren of the 
kingdom of Naples are not a whit better—treat the 
colts they have in training as the old Muscovites are 
said to have treated their brides on their first taking 
them home. The very first thing they do is to give 
them a terrible beating. This, they say, takes the 
devil out of the poledri, and makes them know and be 
afraid of their breakers. When the young creature's 
spirit is very high, they often reduce it by starving 
him almost to death. After a due course of discipline 
of this gentle kind, they fix their long rope to the 
head-stall, and take out the colt to some open level 
spot of hard ground. The trainer-in-chief holds the 
end of the rope, being aided in that office by two or 
three assistants; and while he stands in the centre, 
two or three or more bare-legged fellows make the colt 
run round in a circle by belabouring him over the 
flanks and Joins with an instrument which bears a 
much closer resemblance to a flail] than toa — 
The flexible part, attached toa long wooden handle 
which may be called a pole, is generally made of the 
heavy buffalo-hide, twisted and knotted! It is often 
two or three inches in diameter, and always a cruel 
and detestable tool. They not only beat the poor ani- 
mal while he runs round the ring, but they bellow and 
scream at him, making noise enough to terrify him 
into madness. This effect is indeed sometimes pro- 
duced; and the poor colt, instead of describing the 
prescribed circle, goes off at a tangent, laying prostrate 
those that are holding the rope, or dragging them after 
him. When the runaway is recovered they give him 
another beating, and then stop his provender for a day 
or so. It was not uncommon to see the poledro 
bleeding copiously from the forehead and nose, where 
the jagged iron had bitten into him, and from the 
flanks and loins, where the flails had taken out pieces 
of the skin. We have seen these breaking-rings look 
more like a place where horses were killed than one 
where horses were to be trained, the blood lying thick 
upon the ground, as in a knacker’s yard. hen they 
have run the ring for a good many days, a heavy bar- 
dello, or wooden saddle, about twice the size and four 
times the weight of that we see used in England, is 
put on the colt’s back, and reins, fastened to rings on 
the jesged iron, are thrown over the projecting arms 
of the bardello to make the colt hold his head up. 
Thus accoutred, he is again made to gyrate, and some 
attention is paid to his paces. If he breaks intoa 
gallop, he is brought back into a trot by getting a blow 
of the flail across his fore-legs. Jf in cantering he 
puts what is considered the wrong leg foremost, he 
gets another swingeing blow over the leg in fault. 
After due course of discipline of this kind, and when 
the poor creature trembles at the sight or at the voice 
ot the breaker, a bit of the Turkish or Mameluke 
fashion, but a great deal heavier and longer in the 
drop, is put into his mouth, being almost strong 
enough to break the jaw of an elephant; and with his 
head tightly reined up, he is made to walk about and 
to stand for a certain number of hours in ‘the stable. 
But it is in most cases before this stage that recourse 
is had to a tremendous operation in order to give that 
curve of the neck which is so universally admired in 
Spain and Italy, and indeed most other countries. To 
give length to the course, a number of strong ropes 
are spliced or tied together: one end is fastened to the 





head-stal], behind the colt’s jaw, and the other is made 
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fast to a firm-set wooden column, or to an iron ring 
secured to the ground: the colt is brought near to the 
column or ring, the rope being so disposed as to run 
out freely; and then bang go the fails ! and out 
scream the voices of the men! and away goes the ter- 
ritied colt, running at the top of his speed until he runs 
out all the rope, and comes down on his side as though 
he had been shot through the heart. They call this 
breaking a colt’s neck, and the wonder is that they do 
not break it mortally. But this, they say, gives that 
semicircular form which the neck of every gentleman’s 
horse ought to have; and it was in vain to tell them 
that the same curve might be produced by other and 
gentle means. When the colt has carried the bit in 
his mouth for a few days, a heavy demipique saddle is 
put upon his back, and the breaker or one of his aids, 
accoutred much in the fashion of a South American 
of the Pampas, adventures in the saddle and puts him 
to his paces, taking especial care to make him lift up 
his legs very high, without being very careful whether 
he puts them down again on nearly the selfsame spot. 
It was a joke among the English in Spain that the 
horse of a true or fashionable caballero would caper five 
minutes over a cabbage-leaf without crossing it. The 
same joke might have been applied at Rome and 
Naples thirty years ago; but now, at Naples at least, 
your men of distinguished fashion imitate the English 
in horsemanship, as in dress and other particulars, and 
generally ride English-bred and English-trained horses, 
sneering much at the steeds of their fathers and grand- 
fathers. If the poledri are intended for the carriage, 
after being ridden for a short time upon that tremen- 
dous bit they are put to some heavy carro or cart, and 
worked in it for some time, each young colt being 
mostly —— with a grave old horse. They are then 
put toa lighter and proper carriage, and their breaking 
is considered as complete. If they only arch their 
necks, show a good deal of mane, are broad-chested 
and very round in the hind quarters, have a long and 
very thick tail, and lift their legs up to a very unneces- 
sary and fatiguing height, they are very much admired 
by the Romans. 

The inevitable consequence of this harsh training is 
that the horses are ever afterwards bad-tempered and 
vicious—mischievous wretches that will resort to every 
horse-trick to throw you off, and that will kick or bite 
at you when you are down. In the course of a very 
long and varied experience we hardly ever knew a 
Roman or Neapolitan horse that had gone through this 
breaking, but was sulky. or vicious. At times we found 
them excessively dull and stupid, as if their spirit had 
been broken as well as their necks; but even these 
sluggards would upon a favourable opportunity play 
some foul trick or other. To all the arguments we 
could adduce from the different system of breaking 
used in England and other countries, and from the 
consequent difference of temper in our horses, their 
constant and unvarying answer was, “ You cut all your 
horses; our horses are all entire, and so are devils in 
spirit, and require from us that which they get.” But 
the Arabs and Turks never cut their horses, and yet 
their horses are as gentle and good-tempered as the 
best of our English ones. . It is as rare to meet with a 
vicious horse in Turkey, as with a thoroughly good- 
tempered one in the south of Italy. Except a certain 
Arab mare at Constantinople which had once belonged 
to the eccentric Lady Hester Stanhope, and which may 
possibly have been affected by some of her Jadyship’s 
eccentricities, or may not have been so gently trained 
as it ought to have been, we do not remember ever to 
have ridden a Turkish horse, Barb, or Arab, that 
could be called decidedly wicked. These creatures, 
though spirited and free to go, are generally as quiet 
and as good-natured as lambs. This gentleness of 
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temper is owing to gentle nurture and traiming. The 
Arab. brings up his high-bred colt like one of his 
family ; he is taken into the tent when the weather is 
wet or cold, he is the play-mate of the children, an 
amulet is hung round his little neck to preserve him 
from the influence of the evil eye, he is cleaned and 
combed quite as often as the children of the family, 
and quite as gently: and when in fault he is corrected 
with as much mildness as if he were his master’s son. 
The Turks, and even the Moors, though apt to be so 
passionate and cruel towards men, are universally calm 
and gentle to their horses; beginning their training 
when very young, but not putting them to anything 
like work until they are four years old. Thus their 
horses hardly ever require anything even like what is 
called breaking in England. The affection existing 
between these Eastern horses and their masters is the 
subject of many a tale as true as it is touching. 

That the same gentle treatment, if begun equally 
early, would have the same effect upon the fiery horses 
of Rome, Naples, Calabria, the Capitanata, and Apulia, 
there can be no rational doubt. Without having any 
pretension to jockey skill or the science of the stable, 
we in our time trained and rode two colts, one a 
Calabrian, the other an Apulian, and as they had 
never been through the hands of the breakers, or sub- 
jected to any of their barbarous treatment, they turned 
out as docile and as gentle as could be wished. The 
Calabrian, who came with a bad character from his 
dam (but all the Calabrians bore rather a bad reputa- 
tion for ill-temper and vice, though prized for other 
qualities), became in a very short time the most trusty 
and pleasant steed and companion. Moreover, on the 
great farms and among the country people, where men 
took up the colts in the rough, and bitted and saddled 
them without any of the tortuous preliminaries—nci- 
ther flailing them, nor neck-breaking them—the 
horses were very generally good-tempered. Those of 
the fattori in the Roman Campagna and in the great 
pastoral farms on the plain of Apulia, and the con- 
tiguous districts were eminently so; and yet at the 
same time full of spirit and capable of bearing im- 
mense fatigue. It was in riding across the great 
Apulian plain on our way to the beautiful recesses, 
forests, and lake, contained within the hollow shel] of 
Monte Gargano—the Garganus of the ancients, where 
the north wind roars among magnificent oaks, as in 
the days of Horace*—with a dear friend who had 
served in Poland and in Russia, who had seen much of 
war, and ought to have written about it, that we were 
particularly struck with the qualities of these rustic 
horses, and the good martial qualities of their riders. 
A large band of them came galloping over the plain, 
crossing our road or track (for road there was none) 
at right angles; some of their goads or spears were 
carried erect like a lance in rest; others were couched 
as if the drove of buffaloes they were going in quest of 
were already in sight ; the rough horses kept up a fine 
charging pace, and the men, who were hardly ever out 
of the saddle, sat upon them like fearless and excellent 
riders. “See!” said our friend, “these are the Cos- 
sacks of the south, only better mounted than those I 
saw in the campaign of 1812. Here is a light irregular 
cavalry, ready made and equipped. These fellows are 
born to and brought up in the profession of the lauce. 
There are some thousands of them in Apulia alone. If 
the independence of this unhappy country is ever to 
be fought for, these are the men to fight for it, and to 


Fags Se Aquilonibus 
Querceta Gargani laborant. 
Lib. ii., Od. 9. 


Garganum mugire putes nemus. : 
Lib, ii., Ep, 1. 
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be employed in harassing an enemy on an advance or 
retreat. They have hardly anything to learn; the 
habits of their daily life are the habits of the Polish 
peasants, that form the only really good lancers in any 
regular European army; the lance is as natural to 
their hand as it is awkward to others; and see how 
they ride and how well their long-tailed horses are in 
hand—you might gallop them round a table.” This 
quality in the horses, which partly depended on the 
bits to which they had been trained, was frequently 
matter of oot Bog tous. It is very needful that they 
should be well in hand, and able to turh quickly on 
their haunches, for the long horned cattle are fre 
quently wild and dangerous, and the sulky and cun- 
ning-looking buffalo—that looks much more cunning 
and even more savage than he really is—will often 
resent a prick with the goad by wheeling sudden! 
round, and charging at the horse with his lowere 
horns. Nay, without any further provocation than 
that of being disturbed in the bogs or Swampy places 
in which they delight to wallow, they will rush upon 
the herdsman and his steed. 

Tt is a fact known to all the survivors of the Russian 
campaign of Bonaparte, and mentioned in most of the 
histories of that disastrous war, that the horses which 
the French had drawn from the south of Italy, from the 
sultry plains of Rome and Apulia, and from the burn- 
ing climate of Calabria, bore the excessive cold of the 
Russian winter better than the horses of France and 
Germany. It was the same with the men: in propor- 
tion to their numbers a great many more Italians re- 
turned alive than Frenchmen, or Germans, or even 
Poles. Physicians and b preg rny explain this by a 
doctrine of absorbed and latent heat. Englishmen and 
Scotsmen who had resided many years in Bengal 
have told us, that on their return home they suffered 
much less from the severity of winter than their 
friends who had never left this island, and who had 
been exposed to al] the rigour and changeableness of 
our climate ; but, we believe, they have always added 
that their stock of imported heat soon expended itself, 
and that at the second return of an English winter they 
suffered more from it than their home-staying friends. 
But, after all, we take it, the vigour and spirit of these 
Italian horses had a good deal to do in helping them 
through the snow-covered plains of Russia, and across 
the ice-bound Berezina, 

We should have a good deal more to say about these 
——s creatures, but stop for fear of being 
tedious. 





Irrigation of Lombardy.—Lombardy, situated at the foot of 
the Alps, and sierooked't the glaciens of that mountain-chain, 
has perhaps the greatest fall of rain of any country in Eutope. 
It was probably the inconvenience occasioned from the swelling 
of the streams that made the Milanese early turn their attention 
to the construction of canals. The ‘ NaviglioGrande’ was com- 
menced in 1178, sixteen years after F ick Barbarossa had 
destroyed the city, but only two years after the Milanese citizens 
had again defeated that intruder, and forced him to conclude an 
iguominious peace. The Naviglio Graude was destined to water 

e fields only, and was ¢oustructed for that pu at a high 
level. The success of the experiment occasioned its ition ; 
and before the close of the fifteenth century, the little state of 
Milan possessed five canals of considerable size, chiefly intended 
to assist the agriculturé of the country. The Saracens were, 
as I bave said, the teachers of the art of irrigation, in modern 
times, in Spain, Sicily, and Southern Italy. In eo 
the monks were the first who practised the art. As early 
as the year 1138, a document still existing confers on the 


monastery of Chiaravalle and Vicoboldone the om of | person 


carrying water for the purpose of irrigation through any lands 
they pleased. To induce general consent to this expropriation, 
which, at a very early period, was found necessary, and with the 
aid of which all 


the grand improvements in that beautiful dis- 
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trict situated between the Po and the Adda have been effected, 
a feeling of security was indispensable, and the division of labour 
was thus instred. No landowner can now refose another per- 
Mission to carry a water-course throwgh his land to another 
which is barren from drought. An understanding is therefore eas‘iy 
——— yew by which — nme who lie oe the 
or Alpine springs, that are now almost preferred, take the 
water in the first instance and sell it, when it runs off their fields, 
to the next neighbour, who in his turn disposes of what he has to 
spare to a third. A systematic arrangement of this kind of course 
requires a methodical laying down of the land. The fields are con- 
uently laid down in Lombardy is a scientific manner that no 
other country has to show. A class of agricultural engineers is 
found in Lombardy almost exclusively. The water, which doubles 
the prodwetion of the land, of course sells for as much as the 
land itself. Sometimes land and the water that irrigates it form 
investments for two capitalists, the landowner paying the water- 
owner a rént for the use of the wat — Banfela’s Lectures on 
the Organization of Industry. 


Chinese Filtering.—The waters of the Wangho and Yang-tse- 
kiang are highly surcharged with mud, the former containing 
one-seventieth part, and the latter one-ninetysixth of earth. This 
renders them both unpleasant and unWwholesome to drink; and 
to it may possibly be attributed a portion of the sickness we sus- 
tained. The Chinese have adopted a very simple remedy for 
this evil, one far simpler and equally efficacious with our filter, 
but which, unfortunately, was not discovered until we were 
leaving the river, but which it will behove any one who may 
chance to visit muddy streams to remember. Into about a quart 
of water they throw a small pinch of alum, leaving it to stand 
a few minutes: it becomes as clear as crystal, a considerable 
sediment being found at the bottom. Not even the poorest 
fisherman but is always provided with a small portion for this 
hecessaty purpose.— Captain Cunningham's Recollections of 
Service in China. 


Capture of Wild Cattle—Fo the pursuit of wild cattle 
horses are admirably trained, so that when the lasso is thrown 
they know precisely what to do. Sotietimes, in the case of a 
furious animal, the rider checks the horse and dismounts, while 
the bull is running out the length of his raw-hide rope. The 
horse wheels round and braces himself to sustain the shock which 
the momentum of the ‘captured animal must inevitably give. 
The bull, not expecting to be brought up so suddenly, is thrown 

wling to the ground. Rising upon his feet, he rushes upon 

e horse to gore him; but the horse keeps at a distance, until 
the bull, finding that nothing is to be accomplished in this way, 
again attempts to flee, but the rope again brings him to the 
ground. Thus the poor animal is worried, uhtil he is brought 
wholly into the power of his captors.— Kidder’ Brazil. 


Anecdote of the Blind—John Stanley, the musician, lost bis 
sight when only two years of age. had 80 correct an ear, that 
he never forgot the voice of a person he had once heard speak. 
An instance is given in which he recollected the voice of a per- 
son he had not heard for twenty years, who then accosted him in 
an assutned voice. If twenty e were seated at table. to- 
gether, he would address them all in regular order, without their 
situations being previously known to him, Riding on 
back was one of is favourite exercises, though it would seem a 
very dangerous one for the blind, and towards the close of his 
life, when he lived in Epping Forest, and wished to give his 


friends an airing, he would take them the pléasantest road, and 
He played at whist with 


int out the most agreeable ‘ 
great readiness ahd judgment. i card was marked at the 
corner with the point of yo but oy marks were so de- 
licately fine as searcely to be discerned by any person not pre- 
viewily 6 of tiem. His hand was generally the first 
artanged, and it was not uncommon for him to in of the 
party that they were tedious in spriing the cards. He could tel] 
he precise time by a wate. He knew the numl TOF ex 4 
in a room when he entered it; would direct his voice to each 
in icular—even to strangers after they had once 
spoken ; would miss any one who was absent, and could 
tell who that one was.—Knight’s Weekly Volume.—The Lost 


Senses— Blindness, 
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